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i. Dayton, OH, this past Christmas season, 
letter sorting machine foreman Tom Golba de- 
vised a number of projects to show operators 
how many letters they were processing. Posters 
compared the pile of mail to Dayton’s tallest 
building and a map traced a line of letters from 
New York to San Francisco. 


N\ 
S.. metropolitan areas are conducting a six- 
month experiment with changes in money order 
pricing. All six have raised the 
money order limit from 
$100 to $199.99. Denver 
and Jacksonville will 
charge a flat 25¢, 
Boston and San 
/ Francisco a flat 35¢. St. 
eu BS Louis and Cleveland will retain 
J the present sliding scale (up to 40¢) 
for the first $100 and will charge a 
flat 50¢ for all money orders over $100. 






E:.. of specially-imprinted plastic bags and 
other techniques to speed special delivery in 
the San Francisco Metro Center have proven 
successful. ‘“Speedy,”’ as the program is called, 
is being tested in the full Western Region. The 
see-through pouch is also being used by major 
mailers, and the program is supported by a 
customer-oriented poster and other promotional 
materials. 


i Inspection Service's drive to 
cut down post office burglaries 
apparently is paying off. 
Last year burglary losses 
decreased 58%—from 
$2,250,000 in 1970 to 
$934,937 in 1971. The 
Inspection Service has 
made a determined 
drive to catch the 
‘fences’ as well as the burglars themselves. 









Bie other business enterprises raising capital 
to finance new equipment and facilities, the 
Postal Service offered $250 million worth of 
bonds to investors in late January. The 25-year 
bonds came in units of $10,000 or more— and 
sold out in a hurry. 


Keeping Posted 








Woricies failing exhaust emission tests were 
cut by over two-thirds in the Southern Region. The 
first swing of the Exhaust 
Emission Mobile Test 
Laboratory through 
the region found 
31% of the 
vehicles faulty. 
Repeat tests 90 
days later cut 
the failure rate 

‘ toless than 10%, 
reflecting adjustments made in the meantime. 










AA... orders are being sold once again at 
postal windows that are already open on Satur- 
days. About eight years ago, Saturday money 
order sales were prohibited for all offices. The 
policy change is part of an overall Postal Service 
effort to improve customer services. 


LL. June, letter carrier Reginald Nolley, 20, of 
Chicago, was robbed and critically wounded; his 
assailant took his keys to relay and collection 
boxes. On Feb. 2, Joseph Minnifieid, also 20, was 
sentenced to 25 years in prison for the crime, with 
no provision for parole or probation. Chief 
Inspector William J. Cotter hailed the sentence as 
a way of emphasizing ‘‘the PostalService concern 
for the safety of its employees.”’ 





FR... has always boasted that it can deliver a 
letter anywhere in France overnight. Buta huge 
increase in volume and other 
difficulties have marred the 
record; officials concede 

only 80% success. 

Some postage rates 

have gone up, a zip LY 
code system has been 
installed, code sorting 


machines are being 
used, and some 


big companies 
have shifted to 
private 
distributors. 
Sound familiar? 
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ANEW WAY TO HEP 


Training was always a joke in the Postal Service. It was 
conducted by the sink-or-swim theory. 

All employees were supposed to learn by observation. 
One veteran supervisor remembers that when he was 
promoted in 1948, his postmaster told him: “You know 
what it’s like, so go out there and do it.” 

But that was yesterday. Today, training is empha- 
sized. 

Since 1968 a total of 14,000 postmasters and super- 
visors in large offices have had training at the Postal 
Service Management Institute. 

At the Oklahoma Postal Training Operation in Nor- 
man, 47 courses are offered to new supervisors and 
mechanics. In addition, Postal Learning Centers are 
being set up in major offices to help employees upgrade 
and modernize their educations. 

Now add to all this a program of correspondence 
courses, The home study program was started in July 
with nine courses offered to supervisors and postmas- 
ters. Within six months, 17,000 had signed up. 

This year four other courses were added for non- 
supervisory personnel—men and women who are 
interested in the thousands of maintenance and tech- 


On the cover: Richard E. Fry, assistant superintend- 
ent at Frederick, MD, burns the midnight oil studying his 
correspondence course on report writing. He already has 
completed a course on safety. 
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nician jobs that will be required in the mechanized 
Postal Service. The four courses are: Introduction to 
Basic Math and Electricity, which introduces the stu- 
dent to the fundamentals involved in these two subjects; 
Basic Electricity, which goes into further detail about 
the electrical end of these jobs; Transistors and Transis- 
tor Applications, an introduction to the devices that 
made the modern, computerized machines possible, and 
Power Transistors, a further investigation of this field. 
The transistor courses are valuable for postal em- 
ployees taking the Electronic Technician exams and 
those planning to attend an advanced course in elec- 
tronics at OPTO. 

The Correspondence Programs Division of OPTO 
is planning to add two courses for supervisors and post- 
masters this summer: Administration of Maintenance 
Programs and Vehicle Accident Investigation. The first, 
developed primarily for maintenance personnel, is in- 
tended to be flexible enough to interest other super- 
visory personnel. The second, for employees involved 
in investigating accidents, will improve their effective- 
ness in assessing cause and liability. 

Preliminary figures from OPTO indicate that 52 per- 
cent of those who have signed up either have completed 
their courses or are progressing toward completion. 
(Private correspondence schools have a 10-25 percent 


completion rate.) 
continued 








The correspondence courses, like all postal training 
courses, are free. All that is required of the employee 
is time and effort. 

Perhaps typical of those who have given the neces- 
sary time and effort is J. W. Ahlmond, the postmaster 
at Ovala, TX. Shortly after he was named postmaster 
at this fourth-class office, Ahlmond signed up for a 
postmaster course. “It helped me get through the 
dozens of technical questions I didn’t know anything 
about,” he says. 

Clerks and carriers find the supervisory courses use- 
ful when they are subbing in one of the first-level man- 
agement jobs. In Greeley, CO, Clerk Lyman Cecil is an 
Acting Foreman of Mails several days a month. Cecil 
gives the Introduction to Supervision course “high 
marks for helping me fill the supervisor’s job.” He finds 
the course has also been an eye-opener to him as a 
clerk. “It has given me a different perspective on the 
problems facing management. Clerks and carriers are 
often asking ‘Why are they doing this?’ I found the 
supervision course answered a lot of those ‘whys.’ ” 


ive thousand copies of a 1972 Training 

and Development Guide, listing all Postal Service 

ng opportunities, have been distributed to 

yr post offices, sectional centers, metro centers, 

ional offices and Headquarters. Employees 

g to consult it may request it from their 
personnel offices. 


For most people, taking a correspondence course 
means studying at home. A Baton Rouge station super- 
intendent really gets away from the din of TV and other 
noises around the house in the evening by getting up 
at 4:30 a.m. when it’s “really quiet.” Superintendent 
Thomas M. Landry doesn’t go to bed any earlier. “I 
really didn’t need that extra hour of sleep.” 

From a vantage point of 22 years of experience in 
the Postal Service, Landry sees the correspondence 
course replacing “a lot of the old trial and error training 
we got in the past.” 

While Landry has been managing a station many 
years, he found the supervision course a useful re- 
fresher, “I became familiar with details I was overlook- 
ing.” The other advantage to the program is it shows 
others in the station how to handle a certain operation. 
“It’s not easy to show a person how to close out a 
station’s financial report, the Form 1412. Now I lend 
them the section from the correspondence course show- 
ing how this report should be completed.” 

Many other postal employees—Landry included— 
who have taken one correspondence course are already 
taking at least their second course. 








In Landry’s case, the second study program is the 
one prepared for Customer Service Representatives. In 
this course, the part on salesmanship has helped him 
overcome his “zero experience” in selling and has given 
him a “better idea of what we can accomplish by work- 
ing with the business mailers.” 

The safety course has not been one of the most pop- 
ular. It seems people are often more interested in talk- 
ing about safety than doing something about it. The 
course is designed for supervisors and others having at 
least part time responsibilities in the safety field. 

Lawrence D. Lang, Sr., a Pittsburgh clerk-instructor, 
thinks the course has not been fairly received because 
“most people don’t like to be reminded of the things 
they shouldn’t be doing.” But Lang feels more persons 
should take it “because this safety course is much more 
interesting than others I have seen.” Also, he said, 
“you're not reading lots of pages before finding out if 
you're getting the message.” 

As an instructor in classes training clerks to operate 
the ZMT keyboard on the letter sorting machines, Lang 
feels the safety course has helped him. He recommends 
it for all persons having responsibility for other postal 
workers. 

One of the biggest problems of the correspondence 
program is its popularity. “Last fall we were 4-5 weeks 
behind on some instructional materials because we 
didn’t know so many people would be taking these sub- 
jects,” says Robert Proffitt, the program’s director. 
“We've caught up now,” Proffitt says, “and are able to 
mail all instructional material within at least two weeks 
of our getting an application.” 

Success has also brought indications a few postal 
employees may be taking courses for the wrong reasons. 
“A postmaster course alone won’t increase one’s chances 
of being put in charge of a post office.” Lawrence C. 
Gayle, Assistant Postmaster General for Employee Re- 
lations, adds, “Instead of merely ‘collecting’ courses, 
the employee who wants to get ahead should also con- 
sider how his job experiences and his performance will 
best help his career. 

“Talk with your supervisors or your postmaster about 
the training you need and the job requirements of the 
Postal Service. If there is a correspondence course 
which can help you do a better job—take it; both you 
and the Postal Service will benefit.” i 











Customer Services is a new name in the 
Postal Service. It involves all our relations with 
the public. This includes collecting the mail, 
serving customers in postal lobbies, delivering 
the mail and, with an eye to the future, 
developing new products or services needed 
by our 210 million American customers. 

Heading Customer Services at headquarters 
is Melvin C. Baker, a 51-year-old executive 
who has years of marketing and sales 
experience with such major firms as General 
Foods and Procter and Gamble. 

Beker doesn’t have “‘instant’’ solutions to the 
challenges facing us. He believes, however, 
“we've got to get moving” if the Postal Service 
is to avoid the fate of businesses which can’t 
adjust to changing times and needs. 





“We've got to get moving” 





Customer Services 
chief fears hardening 
of postal artenes 


What's going to happen if the Postal Service 
Q doesn’t ‘‘get moving’? 
A It's not going to be a very exciting place to 
work. You know, a business, just like a per- 
son, can suffer from hardening of the arteries. As it 
becomes more difficult for a business to function 
customers find other ways to get what they want. This 
could also happen to the Postal Service. Customers 
can find other ways for transmitting many of their 
messages, paying their bills, and delivering pack- 
ages. This kind of competition could become a reality 
in the next ten years. 
But what can you do to help get the Postal 
Q Service “moving’’? 
A The biggest contribution anyone can make 
is to “free up” or loosen up the Postal Serv- 
ice so that out in the post offices and stations, more 
supervisors and other employees will have the cour- 
continued 
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Model of proposed lobby design 


age to say: “This is a lousy way to handle the mail— 
Let’s try doing it this way!” 
Q Won't you end up with 40,000 different ways 
to run the Postal Service? 
Sure, we have to have common rules in an 
A organization as large as this one. Otherwise, 


&G& We want and need 
constructive _ 
suggestions. 99 


each post office is deciding how to interpret regula- 
tions or administer the labor contract. Too often, how- 
ever, poor managers hide behind regulations—they 
use them as an excuse for doing nothing. 

But what can the individual postal employee 

Q in the field do about a regulation which no 
longer makes sense? 

I'll give you an example. A station superin- 

A tendent in Columbia, MD, proposed a better 
way to handle postage-due. He was in a new commu- 
nity where the average family moved in about two 
years. His carriers were spending hours trying to 
collect and account for the pennies, nickels and 
dimes. 

In 1966, he suggested a family leave a deposit to 
cover its postage due. Nothing happened to his pro- 
posal—| suppose it got tangled in red tape. Maybe 
others have had a similar idea and found that their 
proposals also died on the vine. 

This was the old Post Office Department. The more 
money you lost, the more you got from the Congress. 





Why worry if it cost from 16 to 25 cents for every 
penny of postage due collected? 

Today, the Postal Service can’t afford to waste 
money. In a few years, we've got to stand on our own 
feet financially. So we want and need constructive 
suggestions on how to improve service and internal 
operating procedures to improve our productivity. 

What other plans are you making concern- 

Q ing carriers? 

A One of the most important involves mail 

markup. Everyone agrees there has to be a 
better way. This year, we'll spend some $108 million 
writing out forwarding addresses on mail or provid- 
ing address correction services. Yet, large mailers 
say up to 20 percent of the address corrections are 
either wrong or illegible. 

Are carriers to blame for this state of 

Q affairs? 

A No..It isn't always easy to write a legible 

address at the case or to remember if 
you've made the address correction for the Smiths’ 
subscription to Life. 

In Charlotte, NC, we are now testing a mechanical 
markup system. The carrier simply alphabetizes mail 
to be forwarded. It then goes to a central point within 
the delivery unit where pre-printed, pressure-sensi- 
tive labels are applied to the appropriate piece of 
mail. 

Q In some parts of the country, new delivery 

methods are being tested where the carrier 
delivers the mail to a cluster of boxes. Is this going 
to replace door-to-door delivery? 

A We haven't had enough experience yet to 

know. The smallest unit is a cluster of up to 
14 boxes nesting within an attractive steel frame. 
Basically, this could replace the assorted collection 
of curbline boxes you find in some new suburban 
areas. Where there is more density, such as garden- 
type apartments and townhouse developments, we 
are testing neighborhood service units which can 
serve up to 200 families. 

How will the rural letter carriers be affected 

Q by all the urban growth? 

A The decline in rural population has been 

stabilized or reversed in most parts of the 
country. We certainly intend to continue the rural 
service where curbline delivery can be provided 
economically. 

How about the smaller post office? Where 

is its role going to be with nearly all the mail 
being worked in mechanized facilities? 






































Cluster of mail boxes at Columbia, MD 


A The post office—whether it is large or small 
—should be thought of as a retail store. Its 
job is to sell services to customers, and to mer- 
chandise the new products we will be introducing in 
the years ahead. 
What's the future for the Special Delivery 
mail if volume continues to slide? 
A A couple of possible answers are: Express 
Mail and Facsimile Mail. If the public finds 
a need for these services, we may be seeing a lot of 
business in these two areas. These services are much 
like Special Delivery. 
Do you have plans for building post offices 
and stations differently than has been done 
in the past? 
A From visiting a number of postal facilities, 
I've come to the conclusion we can do 
better in improving their appearance. In smaller cities, 
post offices always seem to be located within a 


couple of blocks of the city center or the city monu- 
ment. Often, there is little parking for carriers’ or 
customers’ cars and it is hard to maneuver delivery 
vehicles. We should probably have a small finance 
unit downtown and let employees work out of a fa- 
cility elsewhere, designed for their needs. We can 
have better facilities for serving the public. I'm look- 
ing for our postmasters and field managers to help 
the postal system develop some better retail facilities. 
What are your plans for improving post 
Q office lobbies? 
A | wish we could get away from the word 
“‘lobby.’’ It suggests the place where people 
come when they want to get out of the rain or just 
rest. Model sales units have been designed for post 
offices of several sizes. Instead of the long window 
which seems to stretch a mile, we want to build 
deeper, rectangular units which will make it easier 
for customers to find the right window and see the 
products we're offering. 
What plans do you have to help the window 
clerk? 
A We are developing training programs which 
will help them become a professional in 
dealing with the public. These courses will help show 
a window clerk how to serve’ the cranky or disagree- 
able customer with the same attitude of helpfulness 
and courtesy he provides a pleasant customer. Also, 
we hope to improve the environment around the 
window clerk—to give him a better location in which 
to work, better tools and a clean jacket or smock 


GG The post office should 
be thought of 
as a retail store. 99 





bearing his name tab. We are going to do everything 
we can to have attractive, convenient retail sales 
Offices. 

We are making these improvements because it's 
good business. If the new postal products and serv- 
ices are to sell, our offices must attract customers. 
This need to compete will also mean that in the years 
ahead, many of the best jobs in the Postal Service 
will involve serving customers. 

With the right equipment and trained people, we 
can do a first-class job. The Postal Service wiil be- 
come the place where things are happening. & 
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: Cost of College? 


Dont Panic 


There are many ways to finance your child’s higher education 


One of these Junes, your child will stride 
across the high school stage and grasp a diploma. 
You'll burst with pride. And you’ll know that in 
four years there will be a repeat scene—but the 
prize will be a college degree. 

If you haven’t done a little homework, you're 
in for a real financial shock: College educations 
are expensive and they cost more every year. 

It costs from $1,000 a year at some state schools 
to more than $5,000 a year at big-name institu- 
tions. 

Don’t panic! Even students from lower income 
families can finance a college education. 

Most college students put together their college 
money from a number of sources—their families, 
scholarships, summer and school jobs and loans. 

What will a year at college cost? Whether it 
is a private or public school, these are the major 
costs: 

e Tuition 

© Fees 

® Books 

* Board and Room 


® Miscellaneous (laundry, soap, personal sup- 
plies) 

e Transportation (home to school and return, 
including holidays) 

¢ Pocket money and clothes 

All these might not apply to your son or 
daughter. If the student can live at home, you can 
eliminate room and board and expensive trans- 
portation to and from school. 

Assuming that you add up everything and find 
yourself several hundred dollars short of being 
able to swing it, a recommended first step is to 
meet with the school’s financial officer. These 
dedicated educators are experts in working out 
minimal budgets and helping students find work, 
grants, scholarships and loans. 

But where will most of the money come from? 
Let’s assume a student needs $1,600 a year. It 
could, typically, be derived from the following 


sources: 
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Almost every survey shows that nearly half 
of the college students cannot look to their fam- 
ilies for their major financial support. How do 
they do it then? 

Between 50 and 75 percent of all college stu- 
dents hold jobs during school sessions but most 
educators agree that 20 hours a week should be 
the limit. 

The job-hunting student should first apply to 
the college placement office. Surveys have shown 
that about 8 out of 10 applying find em- 
ployment. On the average, a student will earn 
about $500 during the academic year, according 
to surveys. 

Summer jobs frequently pay much better. 
Many students greet the fall with $500 to $1,000. 

The U.S. Government has several programs 
that help finance jobs for students. The college 
Work-Study Program, available in most schools, 
receives 80 percent Federal funds, with the school 
putting up the rest. These school jobs go to the 
students whose financial need is the greatest. 

Another source of employment is through the 
200 colleges and universities which have coopera- 
tive education programs—a student alternates a 
semester of classes with a semester of full work. 
It is a five year program and ends with a degree 
and considerable work experience. 

The magic word for students is scholarships. 
Unfortunately, scholarships are not easy to find. 
Those that are up to grabs are normally awarded 
after the fiercest. competition. 

The brightest students do not always get the 
scholarships, which might range from $100 to 
as high as $2,000 a year. Scholarships, while 
mostly taking into consideration academic achieve- 
ment, normally are given to the student with the 
greatest financial need. 

National Merit scholarships are awarded to 
about 2,000 students each year, ranging from 
$100 to $1,500, depending on need. Information 
on these tests is available through high school 
counselors. 

In many places in the Postal Service and in 
many postal employee groups, scholarships of 
varying sizes are available to children of postal 
employees. A partial list accompanies this article. 

A number of corporations award scholarships 












































directly. General Motors, for instance, gives 300 
four-year scholarships ranging from $200 to 
$2,000 a year. Again, your youngster’s high 
school counselor should be able to supply the 
information on where and how to apply. 

Needy students also can apply for the Federal 
Government’s Educational Opportunity Grants. 
These do not have to be repaid. They range, 
according to need, from $200 to $1,000 a year. 
Application for these grants must be made to 
participating colleges. 

Most states provide financial assistance to 
needy students. For example, [Illinois offers 
scholarships in the $150 to $1,200 range. Cali- 
fornia has 11,000 scholarships ranging up to 
$1,500. 

Both public and private schools, large and 


Miss Ella T. Ray is visited on the University of 
Pennsylvania campus by her father, Wilbur 

T. Ray, a distribution clerk at the 30th Street 
Station. Miss Ray is studying medicine with 
the aid of a $450 scholarship award from 

the Philadelphia post office Welfare Committee 
The sum will be renewed for three more 

years if she maintains high grades. 


small, have scholarship programs. Information 
normally can be obtained from the college cata- 
logue. 

If family funds, the school and summer jobs 
and some sort of scholarship or grant are not suffi- 
cient, the student must seek a loan. 

The Government has two loan programs, both 
appealing to the low-to-moderate income families. 

Under the National Defense Student Loan Pro- 
gram, the government distributes money to more 
than 2,000 colleges and universities. The Govern- 
ment supplies 90 percent of each loan. The interest 
continued 
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rate is low, 3 percent. Participating schools select 
the individual recipients. Repayment of the loan 
begins nine months after your child leaves school. 

Under the Guaranteed Loan Program, students 
obtain a loan from a commercial lender—say a 
bank. The Government pays it off if the student 
defaults. If the student’s family has an adjusted 
income under $15,000 the Government pays the 
total interest during the time the student is in 
school. Students can borrow from $1,000 to $1,500 
a year. Again, repayment at 7 percent interest be- 
gins nine months after completing school. 

There are other loan sources, such as churches 
and labor unions. 

If your son or daughter has his heart set on some 
selective private school, don’t let the high tuition 
frighten you off. Many of the private schools are 
seeking students and will sit down and work out 
financial packages. 

If you feel the financial strain would still be too 
great, there are other paths to choose from— 
university correspondence courses, adult education 
(normally at night), and the low- to no-tuition 
junior or community colleges. 

Which brings us to the one point that sums it 
all up: Higher education for your child can be 
financed, one way or another. e 


This article was written 
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Postal Scholarships 


The following are some of the scholarships avail- 
able to postal employees and their children. Many 
others may exist; see your personnel department 
for details on these and others. 


National Association of Letter Carriers: Nine 
$500 four-year scholarships. 

National Alliance: The Ashby B. Carter 
Memorial Scholarship Fund last year divided 
$7,000 in scholarship awards among four 
children of Alliance members. 

American Postal Workers Union—AFL-CIO: 
the E.C. Hallbeck Memorial Scholarship 
Program awards five four-year scholarships of 
$500 per year for children of active or 
deceased members of APWU. 

Kentucky Chapter, NAPUS: Two $500 
scholarships to children of members’ families. 
Boston Postal District Scholarship Program: 
Five $250 scholarships to children of postal 
employees in district. 

South Postal Annex of Boston, MA, Robert J. 
Hughes Memorial Scholarship Fund: $300 to 
child of South Annex employee. 

Cincinnati, OH, post office: five $300 college 
scholarships to children of living or deceased 
Cincinnati postal employees. 

Philadelphia post office welfare committee: 
eleven college scholarships worth up to $2,000 
each to children of postal employees. Also, the 
Vincent J. Logan Scholarship Award of $500: 
Holy Name Society, NY and Bronx post offices: 
two four-year high school scholarships, $300 
each, to one boy and one girl, children 

of members. 

Columbian Association, NY post office: three 
one-year scholarships ($600-1,000) to children 
of members. 

Jewish Postal Welfare League, NY post office: 
eight four-year college scholarships of $250 
per year to children of members. 

Emerald Society, NY post office: one $200 
high school scholarship for child of member. 
Catholic War Vets of Friar Jerome Kobel 

Post #409, NY post office: $100 to child of 
member. 

Postal Supervisors’ Branch 100 Ladies 
Auxiliary, NY post office: Four scholarships to 
children of members. Amount varies from 

$300 to $500. 

Missouri postmasters: two $300 scholarships 
at the University of Missouri for children of 
needy families—need not be postal employees’ 
children. 

lowa postmasters: four $250 scholarships for 
children or grandchildren of lowa postmasters. 
Kansas City, MO, post office Employees’ 
Welfare Fund: ten $300 college scholarships to 
children of KC career postal employees. 
Cleveland, OH, post office Employee Welfare 
Fund: last year awarded $600 scholarships to 
ten children of postal employees. 

Chicago post office Employees Welfare 
Committee: iast year to honor commitments 
made in 1968, paid $10,500 for 21 scholarships 
of $500. The program has not been renewed. 
Oregon Chapter of NAPUS sponsors a 
scholarship for the child of a postmaster. 
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It was a gentle jolt, followed by 
the unmistakable feeling of move- 
ment that penetrates the soles of 
the feet and goes on up the legs. 
The men at the cases hardly no- 
ticed. They had felt it before. They 
let their bodies move slightly toward 
the direction of the movement and 
then sway back again. They were 
busy at their profession—their eyes, 
brains and hands combining to send 
35 to 40 envelopes a minute into 
the pigeon holed cases before them. 
The time was 40 seconds past 
10 p.m. and train 194 had started 
on another of its runs from Wash- 
ington, DC, to New York City. 
Train 194—the last of the RPOs. 
As the train picked up speed, the 
men continued their fast pace, 
knowing that Baltimore—and more 





mail—was just 43 minutes away. 
And after Baltimore, Philadelphia. 

The mail they worked had come 
from Washington, Rockville, MD, 
Arlington, VA, and Richmond. It 
was destined for Philly and four 
other Pennsylvania sectional cen- 
ters, for Newark and most of New 
Jersey, Brooklyn, and upstate New 
York. The train made Penn Station 
in New York City before 3 a.m.— 
plenty of time for morning delivery 
in Manhattan and Brooklyn. 

The men in the three RPO cars 
(a fourth would be added in Balti- 
more) knew that the faster they 
worked now, the more likely they 
could take it easy later. Unlike most 
clerks, they could finish their work 
during the tour because they simply 


ran out of mail to case. As Sam 
continued 


Reo continued 


Lehrer, foreman on the Jersey car, 
said, “The old cheer was: ‘Clean 
up and sit down’.” 

Train 194 and its southbound 
counterpart — Train 191 — are all 
that’s left of the Railway Mail Serv- 
ice, which once totaled more than 
1,500 routes, 30,000 employees and 
over 4,000 individual cars. Changes 
in the nation’s traveling habits 
spelled doom for most of the nation’s 
passenger trains and for the other 
RPOs. 

The New York & Washington 
has survived out of a combination 
of circumstances. The route offers 


ao 


large concentration of population 
and therefore large volumes of mail. 
The highways between the two met- 
ropolises are crowded. Further, the 
train is not limited to the four RPO 
cars. There were four storage cars 
on the night Postal Life went along, 
and 19 flexi-vans were picked up 
at Baltimore. 

How long will this last RPO 
continue? There is no answer, other 
than as long as it’s economical and 
en route distribution is essential. The 
conditions that make them worth- 
while now could be even more ap- 
plicable in the future. 





The men who work the train are 
mostly veteran Railway Mail Service 
employees with 20, 30 and 40 years’ 
service. Jim Hughes, the level 9 
general foreman of the train, has 
nearly 46 years with the Postal 
Service, 43 of them on RPOs. 
Hughes, whose home is Berlin, NJ, 
has been on the New York & Wash- 
ington since 1942. He has been a 
foreman six years. 

Some of the RPO clerks are bit- 
ter about what happened to the Rail- 
way Mail Service. Says John L. 
Stryker, a veteran of 21 years, “The 
Department has given us a dirty 





Far left: General Foreman J. J. Hughes takes 
a turn at casing letters. Center: Distribution 
clerks (from rear to front) Joseph Matous, 
Frank Reardon, Albert McClellan, Henry 
Salwierz, and E. J. Brandon work at the 


pouch and paper racks. Left: Robert E. 
Parker puffs on his cigar. Opposite page: 
Hamilton Jenkins loads a loose-pack sack 
of letter mail. Far right: E. R. Rotteck (left), 
Foreman Sam Lehrer (center), and Frank 
Pierelli (right) try to determine an 

unusual address. 











deal by not letting us know.” 

Stryker and Tom Clarke, a 23 
year veteran, got to reminiscing 
about old days. They both had 
worked out of Pittsburgh where the 
Pitt Dorm Association housed thou- 
sands of RPO men for just $2 a 
night. It went out of business in 
1967 after 55 years. 

The $2 a night fee was important 
because RPO employees get only 
$9 a day for expenses. On that 
kind of money, you get to know 
the cheapest places to sleep and eat. 

If Washington is their outer ter- 
minal, they stay at the railroad 


dormitories above Union Station for 
$2.25 a night. In New York City, 
where a mediocre hotel room can 
be $18 a night, they stay at YMCAs. 

Dave B. Hill, a 28 year RPO 
veteran, noted that most of the men 
on the runs are veterans from other 
lines, although he has been on the 
N.Y. & Wash. since 1945. Many 
used their seniority to get on the 
last route. 

Hill, incidentally, wears support 
hose for his legs. The hours of 
standing can be hard on the legs. 
There are no restbars on RPOs. 

Some of the employees still wear 


.38 caliber revolvers—the foreman, 
the registry clerk and two doormen 
on each car. Nobody knows the last 
time a gun was necessary. The re- 
volver requirement dates back to 
1921 when mail train robberies be- 
came what the then Postmaster Gen- 
eral called “a national epidemic.” 

It got so bad that the Marines 
were called out at one time to ride 
shotgun. 

There are 15 to 17 men working 
in each of the 60 foot RPO cars. 
That doesn’t provide a lot of room 
and arms are often overlapping at 
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the cases, particularly at tie-out 
time. 

The close quarters mean that 
everyone has to work together— 
and they do. Watching the Pennsyl- 
vania car tie-out as they approached 
Philadelphia would warm the heart 
of an efficiency expert. The men are 
experts in precision. They are also 
experts in human relations; black 
and white work together as if there 
never had been a race problem. 

Foreman Lehrer is well aware of 
value of the spirit his men have. 


bb You get some 
of those southern runs-- 
15 hours at a stretch 
--that’s rough. 55 


“They don’t need a foreman,” he 
says. “They all know what to do. 
All I have to do is fill out safety 
forms and things.” 

He exaggerates, but his point is 
well taken. The veteran crewmen 
know when and how to do things, 
and they realize that because of 
time and space limitations they have 
to work together. The foremen work 
right along with them. During the 
night, all of them, including General 
Foreman Hughes, took a stand at 
casing mail. 

William McKinley, a sub and a 
relative youngster with eight years’ 
service, formerly worked the Wash- 
ington and Charlotte (NC) RPO. 
“This (New York) run is easy,” he 
said. “You get some of those south- 
ern runs—15 hours at a stretch— 
that’s rough.” 

The traveling time on the NY & 
Wash. is under five hours. L. E. 
Grass, foreman of the Baltimore car, 
says that actually 194 does the dis- 
tance faster than the crack Metro- 
liner. Grass notes that the train 
spends up to 30 minutes at each of 
the three stops. 

The crews had started at Wash- 


ington at 6:45 p.m. taking on mail, 
supervising the storage car loadings 
and starting to work on casing the 
mail. From 6:45 up to leaving time 
the mail kept coming in—a total 
of 699 pouches and sacks for the 
three cars. At 9:45 p.m. there were 
sacks flying in the doors of every 
car. 

RPO clerks get paid for eight 
hours after they work just 6 hours 
and 25 minutes. The rest of the 
time is to be spent on preparing 
headers (although some clerks work 
blind or partially blind cases), 
studying schemes, etc. 

In past years, the RPO clerks 
had to keep up a “black book” of 
postal regulations, and they had two 
or three examinations a year to 
prove that they kept their scheme 
knowledge current. A grade of 95 
was required, although after a num- 
ber of years of experience a clerk 
didn’t have to “put up a case.” The 
RPO clerks gladly took the tests 
because theirs was always a coveted 
job and it still is a level 6. 

The train offers quite a break- 
down on the mail. The Pennsylvania 
car, for example, does 55 Philadel- 
phia stations plus 32 directs. The 
New York car does 42 Manhattan 
stations, Brooklyn and some of Con- 
necticut. The Baltimore car, which 
has a smaller complement, does New 
York City and Jersey mail and also 
acts as a safety valve for the other 
cars. At times the Jersey car will do 
New York mail and vice versa, de- 
pending on the volume. 

On the trip out of New York, 
distribution is made on Washington, 
Delaware, Baltimore City, most of 
the state of Maryland, much of 
Virginia and Pennsylvania. Thus, a 
clerk needs to know schemes for 
several cities or states. He may work 
New York City and Brooklyn on 
the trip up and Pennsylvania and 
Virginia the next night on the way 
back. 

The cars they work in are almost 








museum pieces already; the last 
RPO was produced in 1963. None 
of the New York and Wash. cars 
have air-conditioning and they can 
be hot when sitting in the stations, 
the men say. 

But the cars have a lived-in look. 
There are places to store lunches; 
and shoes and changes of clothing. 
And each car carries a block of ice 
—very illegally, in a mail sack— 
in which milk and soft drinks are 
kept cool for the break periods and 
“sit-down” time. 

As the train crossed the Jersey 
marshlands nearing New York City, 
the mail had been cleaned up. Most 
of the crew had changed clothes, 
some of them looking quite dapper 
in their suits. It was almost 2:30 
a.m. and another night’s work had 
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When all the mail is cased, Marty 
Horen enjoys his lunch. 


been done. Now there was time for 
a can of Pepsi, some story telling 
and a few laughs. Only Jim Hughes 
and the other foremen worked, fill- 
ing out reports on the trip. 

A quiet, nearly deserted Penn 
Station awaited the train. Most of 
New York City slept—not aware 
that they would get their mail in 
the morning because of these men 
and the last of the RPOs. e 
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ONE MAILMAN’S 
GOOD FORTUNE 


How many letter carriers do you 
know who visit their stockbrokers on 
their days off? 

John Angelosanto does. 

Almost every Wednesday, he 
stops in at the Birmingham, MI, 
office of Watling, Lerchen & Co. to 
discuss his portfolio of stocks and 
bonds with broker Paul J. Pickner. 
He watches knowledgeably as quo- 
tations from the New York and 
American Stock Exchanges dance 
across the electric board in the brok- 
erage office. 

These almost-weekly visits are 


Large 
inheritance 
changes Carrier's 
life only a little 


just about the only way Angelo- 
santo’s life has been changed by a 
large amount of money he inherited 
six years ago. Says Angelosanto: “I 
don’t want money to be the primary 
thing in my life.” 

Angelosanto, a 38-year-old bach- 
elor, lives with his parents in a 
modest house on a large estate in 
Bloomfield Hills, one of Detroit’s 


poshest suburbs. His father has been 
caretaker of the estate for 33 years, 
and Angelosanto grew up in the two- 
bedroom house along with his two 
brothers (both are now married). 

It was his father’s vocation that 
ultimately led to John’s large inheri- 
tance. John grew up knowing about 
caring for large estates; his cousin, 
too, is one of the main caretakers for 
the Cranbrook schools, a group of 
wealthy private schools near John’s 
house. 

In the early 1950's, a cousin of 
Angelosanto told him about the 
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plight of William S. Caswell, of 
Troy, MI, a few miles east of Bloom- 
field Hills. Caswell lived alone in a 
large house in a large tract of land 
and needed someone to care for the 
place. Angelosanto volunteered and 
the two men—one young, one old— 
became fast friends. In fact, says 
Angelosanto, “I guess I became 
something like a son to him.” When 
Angelosanto spent two years in the 
army, Caswell kept in close touch 
with him. 

Angelosanto started with the 
Bloomfield Hills post office in 1958, 
almost immediately carrying that 
post office’s fifth route. (It now has 
over 20.) He has been carrying the 
same route ever since, but it has be- 
come a mounted route of fancy sub- 
urban homes owned by Detroit ex- 
ecutives and professional people. 

Caswell died in 1965 at the age of 
74, and his will named Angelosanto 
the only heir. Rumors about the 
value of the estate flew all over the 
area, and with each report the 
amount grew. The Detroit papers 
carried a story about Angelosanto 
and his inheritance, and for several 
weeks John was something of a ce- 
lebrity. Advice—and even marriage 
proposals—came at him from all 
sides. 


“The only place I could get away 
from it all was on my route,” An- 
gelosanto recalls. “Only a few people 
on my route recognized me as the 
man who inherited all that money.” 

How much was the inheritance? 

“Well, I didn’t know at the time. 
But then I had some really good 
lawyers who: advised me. We sold 
the land and the house, and we auc- 
tioned off all the furnishings. Wow! 
Mr. Caswell sure had a lot of valu- 
able antiques. 

“T don’t really like to talk about 
the amount, because of all that pub- 
licity. But I guess by now I can tell 
you that it ran to about $175,000. 
But that was before taxes, and in the 
state of Michigan, non-relatives who 
inherit money pay an awful lot more 
tax than relatives. I figure the net 
was something like $110,000 to 
$120,000. 

“Anyway, I didn’t do too much 
with the money. My lawyers sug- 
gested that I invest it, and we got 
our stockbroker now, and he helps 
me. 


It doesn’t take much to figure out 
what kind of a second income these 
stocks and bonds provide for An- 
gelosanto. Compute a rough esti- 
mate of a 5 percent return on, say 
$110,000; that makes $5,500 a year. 

For most other postal employees, 


John Angelosanto 
(left) watches stock 
market reports. 


this amount of extra money could 
mean freedom from the sort of worry 
that Angelosanto doesn’t have—the 
financial worry about raising a fam- 
ily. Even without a family, Angelo- 
santo moonlighted before his inheri- 
tance, mostly as an auxiliary police- 
man. And now he does yard work 
for a friend, and helps his father and 
his cousin with their caretaking 
duties—all without pay. 

Mostly the money has given An- 
gelosanto a freedom to do the things 
he wants to do with his spare time. 
He has traveled in every state in the 
continental U.S. He does plenty of 
fishing at his favorite spots on Lake 
Michigan near Traverse City, MI. 
He visits his brothers’ families. He 
works on some friends’ antique cars. 
He collects coins and stamps, and 
keeps his large collection of plate 
blocks helter-skelter, knowing he 
can organize them whenever he 
wants to. He takes his mother shop- 
ping. He visits his broker and kids 
around with the people there. He 
reads. He sometimes does nothing 
his entire day off. 

In other words, he has achieved— 
partly through the ‘inheritance— 
what almost everyone wants: The 
freedom to do what he feels like 
doing. It’s nice that he has felt like 
continuing to be alettercarrier. 


























Little 
tamps. 
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Big Business 


Philatelic windows add new zing to old service 


A postage stamp is a small piece of 
paper with funny edges and glue on 
the back. Billions are issued each 
year. Each stamp tells a story. Most 
postal employees see enough stamps 
in one day to last them a lifetime. 

The cost of the paper and print- 
ing of a stamp is less than an eighth 
of a cent. Yet recently, one stamp 
was sold for $280,000. 

Stamps take on value because they 
are one of the world’s most wide- 
spread and rapidly growing hobbies. 
Stamp collecting crosses interna- 
tional boundaries because anyone 
can join the hobby and because any 
nation can issue stamps. 

The countries of the world like the 
stamp collecting craze because such 
stamps represent almost pure profit. 
Russia turns out hundreds of differ- 
ent stamps each year (compared to 


our own 15 or so commemorative 
issues) for revenue, but also, more 
importantly, for propaganda. 

Gordon C. Morison, head of the 
Philatelic Affairs Division, says the 
U.S. Postal Service resists the tend- 
ency to rush into print for strictly 
money-making purposes. The long- 
term popularity of any nation’s 
stamps depends on the country’s 
philatelic policies and the purpose 
for which stamps are issued. 

Morison also likes the extra reve- 
nue that stamp collectors provide, 
but he believes that the stories the 
stamps tell are important. They 
teach history, instill pride in Ameri- 
ca and focus positive public attention 
on the Postal Service. 

A citizens’ stamp advisory board, 
consisting of prominent artists and 
other citizens, recommends subjects 





and designs for our stamps to ensure 
that they communicate effectively 
for this country. 

The attraction of stamp collecting 
is varied. For some, it is a matter of 
money. Stamp collections can be- 
come quite valuable. But most col- 
lectors have other reasons. They like 
the history behind a stamp issue. Or 
they like the artistic value. 

Then, too, they can collect along 
certain lines, enabling them to have 
a stamp collection that fits in with 
another interest such as sports, space 
or music. 

A prized item for many collectors 
is the “plate block.” That’s the 
stamps in the corner that include the 
printing number on the excess edge 
of the stamp sheet. 

Another big appeal to stamp col- 
lectors is the “first-day cover.” That’s 
continued 
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an envelope with the new stamp on 
it postmarked at the place of issu- 
ance. 

Sales of first-day-of-issuance 
stamps run from a half million to up 
to 9 million for the man on the moon 
stamp issued in 1969. 

One of the biggest complaints of 
stamp collectors is that the first day 
cover may arrive defaced with postal 
markings. This usually happens with 
missorts. The stamp collectors would 
prefer that postal employees merely 
put the missent cover back in the 
mailstream without marking it up 
saying that it was sent to the wrong 
place or forward it in a post office 
envelope. 

The stamp collecting population 
in this country has been estimated 
at up to 25 million. 

Collectors love mistakes. They 
pounce on them because of their 
great value to collectors. One of the 





most famous mistakes was the early 
U.S. airmail stamp that had the air- 
plane upside down. It now brings in 
more than $30,000 for one copy. 

Window clerks often have a num- 
ber of stories to tell about collectors. 
Robert Hurlbert, the clerk at the new 
Phoenix philatelic window, needed 
only a few minutes to begin spinning 
anecdotes. Hurlbert tells about the 
expectant grandfather who wanted 
one of everything available at the 
time the child was born. The man 
spent nearly $40 and started the in- 
fant on a stamp collection. 

Then there was the man who 
walked up to Hurlbert’s window and 
plunked down three $100 bills to 
buy stamps for his own children. He 
spent all of that and $50 more the 
next day. 

Hurlbert is a collector himself and 
he describes his feeling about work- 
ing at the philatelic window as “like 


Window Service Clerk Robert Hurlbert shows a 


customer some of the philatelic items on sale 


at the Phoenix, AZ, philatelic window. 





a cat in a creamery.” He knows his 
subject well, having passed a tough 
25 question quiz to get the job. He 
got a week’s training at Cincinnati 
observing the philatelic window op- 
eration there. ’ 

Hurlbert is a salesman, no doubt 
about that. Postal Life observed him 
in operation one day. We watched 
while a woman ended up spending 
$93.60 when she thought she was 
only going to buy four 8 cent stamps. 
But Hurlbert doesn’t oversell. While 
showing a $20 plate block to that 
woman, he said: “Now that’s a lot 
of money. I don’t want to get you in 
too deep.” 

Hurlbert has some 150 items for 
sale and stock valued at $44,000. 
Displays on each side of the windows 
let customers see the merchandise. 

Philatelic windows are great 
money-makers for the Postal Service 
because collectors’ stamps almost 
never get put on letters. Thus, each 
stamp sold for a collection is almost 
100 percent profit. Sales at the Cin- 
cinnati philatelic window average 
between $500 and $600 a day. 
Phoenix expects to hit about half 
that. 

Before Christmas, the new Phila- 
telic Affairs Division’s program to 
sell mini-albums containing 1971 
stamps at post offices across the 
country netted the Postal Service 
more than a million dollars. 

And then there’s the story of the 
lady who collected stamps with 
horses depicted. She had a standing 
order in the philatelic section of the 
department store for all equine 
stamps. But one day she came storm- 
ing in the store wanting to know 
why she didn’t get a certain stamp. 
The store clerks got out their magni- 
fying glasses to examine the stamp 
and sure enough, there in one corner 
of the scene was the back part of a 
horse. = 
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Another Great Man 


| read the story of ‘‘The Magic Ingredient Is Love” (Jan.- 
Feb.) and found it very interesting. | thought I'd like people to 
read about William A. Days, who is a substitute letter carrier in 
Provincetown, MA. 

Mr. Days and his wife, Elizabeth, are foster parents also. 
They have had 79 foster children. They are white but right now 
have a 5-year-old black child who is blind. The Days have 
three children of their own—Russell, who is married and has 
a year-old son; Katherine, who is married and is a nurse, and 
William, who is 18 years old and is majoring in music at 
William Penn College. 

Mr. and Mrs. Days also adopted three children: twin girls 
who were going to be separated and a blind deaf mute named 
Anthony. Anthony now goes to Perkins School for the Blind. 
Mary, who has arthritis and has to have a teacher at home, is 
one of the twins. 

| think this man is great. Why? Because he’s my father. | am 
Margaret, the other twin. We are 13 years old. | hope you can 
find room in your magazine for his story. 

MARGARET DAYS 
Provincetown, MA 02657 


Staie of Bee-ing 


| have read your magazine Postal Life very much and have 
read every issue. 

| read with pleasure the article ‘Bringing ‘Em Through Alive,” 
(Nov.-Dec.). You stated ‘‘A hive of bees (a queen and hundreds 
of hard-working males) can live on the sugar-solution included 
in the package, if they get air.” You are 100% right—except the 











"No, you weren't speeding--- | just 
forgot to mail my wife's letter.” 


> 


hundreds of bees accompanying the queen are not males, they 
are females. The queen has been fed a different food known as 
royal jelly, which makes her a queen. The other bees hatch as 
smaller bees, known as workers. 

During the late spring and early summer, the hive will also 
hatch male bees known as drones. He is used only for mating 
with a new queen. The queen mates in aerial flight, with a drone. 
After mating, the drone dies. The queen can live from one to 
three years and lay eggs of any sex. She can regulate her egg 
production to suit the activity of the hive. 

| keep bees as a hobby. 

E. E. OESTREICH 
Regular Clerk 
Salisbury, MO 65281 


Ed.—Mr. Oestreich stung us there. He knows his bees-ness. 


Wants High Qualifications 


| just read the letter from Mr. Paolantonio (Jan.-Feb.) criticiz- 
ing the high requirements of the new management trainee pro- 
gram. Why shouldn't the requirements be high? One of the 
things that has been wrong with the post office for years is the 
lack of really qualified, intelligent and trained management. This 
program should remedy that situation and put the post office on 
a level with private industry. 

MRS. LARRY M. GARRISON 

Tulsa, OK 74112 


Posed But Unsafe 


It certainly must be recognized that the photo of Mrs. Barrett, 
the secretary who took the off-duty course in tool identification 
and use (Jan.-Feb.) was posed. 

However, | thought | would pass along to you the slings and 
arrows of purportedly outraged readers of the Postal Life 
directed to me, a safety officer, concerning the unsafe features 
shown in the photo. 

| have had more than several employees, both management 
and rank and file, stop me and mention that no mechanic or 
trainee at this office would be permitted to work, even while 
being instructed, attired as she is. Specifically pointed out were 
the long string of beads, the long hair not properly contained, 
rings on her fingers and the wrist watch... . 

ROBERT ALTMAYER 
Safety Officer 
Flushing, NY 11351 











CHANGE OF ADDRESS FOR EMPLOYEES 

lf address on your mailing label is incorrect, please fill out 
form 1216 (Employee’s Current Mailing Address) available 
from your personnel officer. Return completed form to your 
personnel office. DO NOT SEND TO POSTAL LIFE. 
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Because of the nature of their 
jobs, it’s usually letter carriers who 
find valuable things on the street or 
save dying people. This time, a car- 
rier shares the honors with a distri- 
bution clerk and a 7-year-old boy. 

First, the letter carrier. He’s Willie 
Gary of Birmingham, AL. While he 
was on his route, a woman ran to 
him for help. Her 5-month-old son 
was choking with mucus, her doctor 
had told her to rush him to his office, 
and she then realized that she 
couldn’t drive and still hold the baby. 
The boy was dark red from his neck 
up. Gary looked in vain for a passing 
car, then quickly took mother and 
child into his delivery vehicle and 
drove them to the doctor, running 
stop lights and honking the horn all 
the way. The child was transferred 
to an ambulance and taken to a hos- 
pital, where he recovered. 

Gary told no one about the inci- 
dent, fearful that he would lose his 
job because he broke the rule for- 
bidding passengers in postal vehicles. 
The mother in the case—Mrs. Kay 
Hill—kept mum for the same rea- 
son, that Gary might lose his job. 
But as she thought about how Gary 
had helped—perhaps even saved her 
son’s life—she decided to call Gary’s 
supervisor. She told him the whole 
story. 

Gary got a $200 award and a cita- 
tion for his “act of heroism,” as that 
document put it. 

Now, about that distribution 
clerk, Edgar Glass of Atlanta, GA: 
On his way to work one day, Glass 
‘eas a cashier’s check for—are you 








sitting firmly?—$2,066,667. Our in- 
stant millionaire, after recovering 
from the shock inherent in such large 
figures, took the check to the nearby 
Citizens and Southern Bank. It 
turned out to be a check transferring 
that amount to a company’s payroll 
account. Of course it wasn’t cash- 
able, but the bank gave Glass a re- 
ward anyway. 

The boy is George Roach of 
Quantico, VA. He was a bit luckier 
than Glass in that he finally got 
100% of what he found, which was 
three $20 bills. He turned the cash 
over to a passing letter carrier, W. B. 
Elmore, who gave it to his superin- 
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George Gavras 





tendent, W. J. Warner Jr. Warner 
left it at the Quantico Marine base. 
Months went by and the money 
wasn’t claimed, so the Marines de- 
cided to return it to George. 


Letter carrier George Gavras of 
Groton, NY, as you might suspect, 
spends a lot of time on his feet. But 
his route is just for starters: He won 
the Masters Division of the Phila- 
delphia Marathon. Gavras ran the 
26 miles in 2 hours, 47 minutes and 
15 seconds. He missed the famous 
Boston marathon last year because 
of illness, but he’s practicing for it 
this year—after his daily route. 


The Christmas season brings a lot 
of the unusual to “the people who 
bring you Christmas.” This last holi- 
day season was no exception. We 
suppose almost every post office has 
a story or two each year about 
Christmas mail. We’d be hard- 
pressed to publish all of them, but 
here are a few: 

In Grangeville, ID, a clerk alerted 
Postmaster Miles B. Flanigan and 
the sheriff to a note on a parcel: 
“Handle With Care—Fragile—Ex- 
plosives.” Flanigan put the package 
in a vault and visited the sender. She 
told Flanigan that she added the note 
to ensure “better delivery service” 
for the cookies she sent her sons. 

In Los Angeles, police bomb 
squad experts gingerly opened a 
buzzing package. Slowly, carefully, 
they unwrapped it with special, deli- 
cate instruments. Out walked a 
buzzing Robbie the Robot toy, eyes 
blinking away. 


Bi” 


In Fort Wayne, IN, window clerks 
at the main post office got a special 
treat. A woman—who disappeared 
fast before thanks could be said— 
left a package containing peach stru- 
del topped with whipped cream, plus 
paper plates and napkins and plastic 
forks. An attached note read: “You 
do care about our GI’s & families 
overseas. Thanks. Please enjoy your 
coffee break.” The only clue to the 
woman’s identity was the initials 
G.S. on the note. 

In Detroit, $300 had been stolen 
from the Capuchin Monastery’s 
Charity Guild fund, which provides 
free meals for 400 poor people. 
When general post office employees 
learned of the theft, they used their 
own time to collect $402 for the or- 
ganization. Three distribution clerks, 
George Denson, Toni Peal and 
Elwin Hill led the effort. 


Postal Life says welcome this issue 
to 24,984 new readers, most of 
whom were substitutes converted to 
regulars under the new National 
Agreement. 

The agreement provides that all 
offices with 200 or more employees 
would be converted to 90 percent 
full-time employees by January 1, 
1972, with the exception of the 78 
largest post offices. We will take on 
another large batch of new readers 
in July, when the 78 largest offices 
will be converted to 90 per cent full- 
time as a result of the agreement. 

The total circulation for this issue 
of Postal Life is 673,630. Total 
work force at the same time was 
720,000, including substitutes. @ 
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A dream job ends a nightmare 


This actual letter was received by the Civil Service Com- 
mission in Washington, DC. We're withholding the writer's 
name and hometown to protect her privacy, but we're 
sure she would want to share her thoughts with you. 


Dear Sirs: 

I noticed with interest the certificate that is 
hung on the bulletin board in the post office here 
concerning the jobs that were given to some of 
the deaf people. It was very nice of you to pre- 
sent the certificate to the people. They deserve it. 

I wonder if you really know how much our 
jobs really mean to us—so I decided to write 
and tell you about it. 

I am not deaf—I can talk and have a 85 per- 
cent hearing loss. Even so, I had people look at 
me as if I was a nut when I asked “What?” I 
wear a hearing aid. 

Before I went to work for the post office I 
worked for eight years in a poultry plant. Hav- 
ing four children and at that time a sick husband, 
I really didn’t have any choice. 

The rule at the plant was all work and no pay. 
I worked sometimes as much as 11 hours. We 
had to keep our hands in ice all the time, and if 
the ice fell on the floor you stood in it. There 
was no heat in winter and nothing to keep us 
cool in the summer. I wrapped and stuffed chicken 
giblets and six of us wrapped and stuffed as much 
as 50,000 a day. 

Three days a week I would go out after work 
and baby-sit—after work at the poultry plant. 
The only thing that kept me going at times was 
the thought of the things my children needed, 
simple things such as food. Even working almost 
day & night, I couldn’t buy the few extra things 
that are sometimes important to a child. 


And then like a dream I had a talk with Sister 
Frederick. She told me about the job and all 
the details—but frankly I didn’t think I would 
have a chance. 

OE... cS aeahae ee Os skbap eae 
| ae came to help us. Such 
kindness and understanding these men showed 
us is unbelievable. They even helped us with 
problems besides our jobs. They told us to call 
them at their homes. Their wives were most under- 
standing and helpful also. 

Everyone here at the post office from the 
postmaster on down have helped us in every way 
possible. I know we gave some of the supervisors 
hell (pardon the expression) but never have I 
had a single word said to me in anger. They have 
been so kind and understanding. 

Well today life is a little easy for me. I no 
longer have to stay away from my kids so much. 
My daughters can get that new dress every once 
in a while—my son has many new friends, he 
plays football and basketball. 

I am now buying my own home. 

I keep thinking and worrying that one day I'll 
wake up and this is all a dream. How can I go 
on like before—I just can’t lose my job. 

Thanks so very much to all that have given 
us this chance. 

If I live a hundred years, Ill never forget the 
time my baby put three pennies in my hand and 
told me she wanted to pay me so I could stay 
home and baby-sit for her. I hope no one will 
ever have to know the heartbreak I felt at that 
moment. 

Thanks so very much. 

May God bless all that have helped us. 6 
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Mail 
Service 


Every morning, letter carrier 
Thomas Green rings the doorbells 
in an apartment building in 
Chicago’s Hyde Park district. He 
puts mail in five of the six 
mailboxes, then goes outside. By 
that time, Mrs. Genevieve Kehl, 
companion to a semi-invalid on 
the third floor, has lowered a 
basket. Green puts her mail in it, 
and Mrs. Kehl pulls it up. To show 
her appreciation, Mrs. Kehl usually 
has a treat in the basket for 
Green—this time it’s apples. The 
extra-special postal service has 
been going on for 12 years. 
Retired letter carrier Henry Kaine 
started it and Charles Merrifield, 
now dead, continued it before 
Green. 





